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revolutionized the art of spinning and weaving in England
and the use of power to drive the newly invented machinery
enabled her to turn out cheap cotton goods on a large scale
for sale overseas in the countries of her growing empire. To
the misfortune of the Indian industry, however, the country's
political sovereignty was lost, and 'the political subordination
of India not only led to the strangulation of India's European
Trade, but at home she was left completely at the mercy of
England, who forced upon her cotton piece-goods without the
payment of any duty'.5 This competition from the growing
machine industries of the West increased, and as a result the
Indian cotton industry lost the greater part of its remaining
markets for piece-goods in Africa, the adjacent countries of
Asia and the Indian archipelago, and a substantial part of the
home market. Consequently India, the home of muslins and
chintzes, which once held the monopoly of cloth markets in
Asia, Africa and Europe, 'was now well started on the road to
transformation from being the industrial workshop of the
world to one of its richest raw material producing regions.'6
Besides these political factors, the economic organization
of India was also not favourable for an easy transformation of
the industries from handicraft to factory stage. In the case of'
England, the establishment of cotton textile and other factories
was preceded by the engineering, the iron and steel, and the
machine industries and by the development of water and
steam power for running the machinery. In India, however*
there were no engineering or machine industries and the coal
mines were practically unknown before 1774. Good means of
communication in the form of metalled roads and railways
were entirely non-existent. The first regular working of coal
mines was started by Messrs. Alexander & Co. as late as 1820,
and the first section of the East India Railway was opened in
1854.
In the absence of any attempts on the part of an alien
government to assist the decaying indigenous cotton industry
or to protect it against unfair foreign competition, the political
and. economic factors brought about the ruin of handicrafts
without replacing them by factories of the Western type. Thus
5  R K. Mukerjee: Hie Economic History of India, 1600-1800, p, 162.
6  Ibid., p. 183.